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POOR PA’S FAUX PAS. 


My dear, it was positively appalling! Really I could die of shame! To think that any parent of mine should have such a comedown! Oh, it 
was awful! Of course, as black and white rod, it was Pa's priviledge to conduct their Majesties through the House of Lords when Parliament opened. 
At rehearsals everything went off beautifully ; but, oh, horrors, on the day itself! It was that little wretch Snatcher’s fault, he must needs copy the 
boor dear man walking backwa-ds, and they both came an awful purler on the very steps of the Throne. King George, with his customary unfailing 
lact, was kindness itself, but Iam quite sure it has spoilt my chance of being presented this season.—TOOTSIE. 


. ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


OUR 
CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER 


Wil be a really attractive and amusing 

sixpenny-worth, carrying on all 
the traditions of the Ally Sloper of pre- 
war days, with just that touch of up-to- 
is such a distinctive 
feature of the paper. 


dateness which 


Features ;— 


The Sloper Calendar and Prognostications. 


The Sloper Waltz and Song. 


The Sloper Plate as a Centre Dish. 


Twelve Complete Stories by twelve great 
authors. 


Twelve pages of pictures by all the best artists. 
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Look out for our 


Prehistoric Series. 


“ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 


Forwarded to any part of the World, post free: 3 months, 

38.3 6 months, 6s.; 12 months (including all Special 
Umbers), 12s. Jn stamps or P.O.0.’s to THE PRo- 

PRIETORS, ‘* THE SLOPERIES,” BoswELL House, 
OLT Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Show Cards and Contents Bills will be sent post free 


i Newsagents on application. Reading Cases, free of 
‘large, to Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 


to 


? 


* * Rs ° 1c 
* Correspondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be 
returned, must enclose @ s/amped envelope large enough 


to contain the contributions submitted. Under no 
Other conditions will attention be given to work sent 
i on approval. Do not enclose loose stamps. 
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BALLADE OF BRIGHTER LONDON, 


Reformers stoutly advocate 
A “Brighter London,” all aglow, 
With floods of gaiety in spate— 
A spot where dullness is de trop! 
' At present it is scarcely so; 
It teems with corners labelled “tight ’”—~ 
For instance, there is Rotten Row!... 
(Hyde Park is dangerous at night!) 


Paterfamilias, staid, sedate, 
Fancies an after-dinner blow, 
Enters the Park at half-past eight... 
At nine a sleuth barks: “Half a mo’! 
I've had my eye on you, you know! 
Just come along and be polite! 
1 heard you BREATHE in Rotten Row!” . 
(Hyde Park is dangerous at night!) 


Before the local magistrate 
Paterfamilias must go 
(And HE is liable to rate 
The grandad a Lothario!); 
A fine may be his mead of woe, 
And ignominious his plight— 
But then, why walk in Rotten Rov? 
(Hyde Park is dangerous at night!) 


ENVOL. 
Prince, you are cautious comme il fart, 
Stand-oflish, circumspect—oh_ quite! 
But... well, beware of Rotten Row! 
(Hyde Park IS dangerous at night) 
E. L. ROBERTS. 
——)o(-_-———- 


TRANSMIGRATION, 

One morning Jenkins looked over his garden wall 
8nd said to his neighbour: 

“Hey, what are you burying in that hole?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I’m just replacing some ot “my 
Seeds; that’s all.’ 
i; “Seeds!” shouted Jenkins angrily. 
ike One of my hens.” 
“That's all right. The seeds are inside.” 


“Tt looks more 


Jot 


HAD A GOOD TIME OF IT. 


“ Were you at old Bill's weduing yesterday ?' 
I dunno—were you?” 


“I dunno,” 
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GIRLS ALLY WOULD LIKE TO MEET. 
VIOLET VANSITTART. 


Featuring in “ Why Gir's Go Home.” 
(Not yet released.) 


eo 


A VAIN ATTEMPT. 


With a look of agony in her eyes, che glanced at 
the man kneeling at her feet. 

She could not hate him, but there was no love for 
him in her heart. 

She might have risen and left him, but something 
held her there—not so much compassion as a determi- 
nation to see the thing through. 

He was not the first mar to assume this humble 
posture before her, nor was it likely that he would be 
the last. 

She could not deny that she had more or less 
invited his attentions. At any rate, she had voluntarily 
placed herself in the position to receive them 

It was of her own free wil! that she had gone alone 
te his place, knowing full well what would happen. 

She could not deny that he had treated her’ with 
the utmost respect, although her attitude from the ‘irst 
had been cold and distant : 

And now she was suffering—with the added anguish 
of knowing that she had nothing but her vanity to 
blame for it. 

A murmur of distress escaped her 

Still on his knees, he spread his hands wide in a 
lespairing gesture, 

“I’m afraid you will never be able to wear a 
four,’ madam,” he said, replacing the shoe in its box. 
‘Try a ‘five.’” ; 

W. M. 


Fae hia 


ETIQUETTE OF THE TUBE AND TRAIN, 


Get up immediately and give the flapper your seat, 
You will be very uncomfortable if you don’é. 


If you are escorting a lady, let her pass throagh 


the turnstile ahead of you. She may have a couple of. 


coppers ready in her hand. 


Do not ask the guard any questions. By doing so 
you are liable to take hig mind off his business of 
reading the newspaper. 


Stand .on your own feet going around curves if 
possible, If not, it is quite permissible to stand on 
other people’s. 


If you have a large suit-case or box it is customary 
and quite good form to set it down in the doorway and 
tive all the other passengers an opportunity to fall 
over it. 

——— 

If you feel a stranger’s hand in your pocket he is 
not necessarily a crook. You probably have your hand 
in his by mistake, too, 


’asn’t brort a ’arf-pint! 
man to live? 


Order our great 


Christmas No. now. 


~ SLOPER 


SONGLETS 


HOW SLOPER STOOD FOR SLOPPERTON, 


When Sloper stood for Slopperton, 
To be its own M.P., 
There were high jinks at Slopperton— 
At Slopperton-on-bea. 
He brought. down all his friends with kim, 
Dook Snook wag in the chair, 
The Honourable Billy. too, 
And good Lord Bok was there. 


And all the girls acecmpaaied 
The gentleman, of course, 
While Sloper rode intc the town 
Upon his old war-horse. 
The old man looked majestic 
Upon his ancient steed, 
Which is more celebrated 
For bones and teeth then breed. 


Old Billy bestrode an animal 
That tried te play the fool: 
Tt kicked and pranced like anything, 
And might have been a mule, 
The people down at Slopperton, 
You should have heard them cheer 
When Ally with his cavaleade 
Unto the town drew near. 


Some thought it was a circus, 
And some a funeral, 
While Alexandry as a scout 
And gave a bugle-call, 
The war-horse at the well-kncwn sound 
Exhibited his blood, 
And poor old Sloper lost his seat 
And dived into the mud. 


His friends in sympathy got round 
And bore him to an inn, 
Where soon they brought him back to life 
With good unsweetened gin. 
Then Ally grew hilarious, 
And cave a mighty spring 
As with McGoosely on the green 
He danced a Hieland fling. 


The coppers came, alas! alas! 
It seemed a mortal sin,— 
They caught poor Sloper by the breeks 
And promptly ran him in. 
He did not stand for Slopperton, 
He is not an M.P. 
But Old Bill’s in for Slopperton 
For Slopperton-on Sea. 


———)o(— 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS, 


I’ve played ’em the “‘’Art Barred Darn” artside this 
pub for fifteen years, and this is the fust time as it 
Har do they expect a pore 


--)o(———— 


SOMETHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 


“I'm so glad you are not a beaver, aari ng.’ 
Tt) Why ? ” 
** Because I'm so ticklish.” 


AWSOME APPARITION OF 


ALMOVY CROFT, 


“On the night of November lth, a good many years 
ago,” said the Eminent, as he sipped at his glass, “I was 
in the neighbourhood of Faversham on business connected 
with the ‘ Haif-Holiday.’ 

“It was getting late, so to get into the town before 
closing time, 1 took a short cut to the Abbey Gate, through 
a meadow called Almovy Croft, which was part of the 
Abbey Estates before Heury V111, confiscated the lands and 
demoiished the abbey. 

“The night was stormy and the drifting clouds obscured 
a watery moon, which only now and then was revealed, 
and shed a fitful light. 

“Suddenly, lying in the field right in front of me, I 
saw something that looked like a sleeping man. 

“T approached the object and saw an elderly man clad 
in a nightgown, with an awful expression of horror on his 
white face. He was obviously dead, and as I stepped over 
him I saw that his nightgown was stained with blood. His 
bare feet were slippered, and I noticed that a long rush 
was sticking out of the right foot slipper! 

“T stooped to lift up the head, but instead of touching 
a clammy corpse, my hands went right through the ghastly 
igure, which I could see as plain as the nose on my face! 

“Then I got nervy and ran as fast as I could till I 
reached the Abbey gate and saw the welcome lights of a 
public-house. 

“J told the landlord the awesome sight I had witnessed 
after a few drinks had puiled me together, 

“*God bless my soul, Mr. Sloper,” said mine host. 
"You've seen the ghost of Thomas Arden who was mur- 
dered-‘on November 10th, 1550. Never heard of him? Why, 
his murder was one of the most famous in history. A 
play was written about it that was attributed to Shakes- 
peare. It was called “The Bloody Murder of Almovy 
Croft.” My grandfather used to say he saw the ghost 
when he was a boy, but you're the first who have seen him 
in my time?’ 

“The story of the murder of Thomas Arden, whose 
ghost I saw so plainly,” said Mr, Sloper emphatically, “ is 
a gruesome one. 

“He was a greedy, grasping individual who turned a 
poor widow off the meadow of Almovy Croft which the 
monks had given her to graze her cow on, when be bought 
the property. She cursed him and prayed that he would 
‘meet a bloody death at the hands of one he loved!’ 

“Soon afterwards Thomas, then an elderly man, mar- 
ried ‘a tall, young, well-favoured maid’ called Alice. 

“Alice was a flighty lass, and she, sad to say, fell in 
love with one of her hushband’s servants, a man named 
Mosbye. 

“They determined to ‘remove’ Thomas, 
property, and live happily ever afterwards, 

‘On November 10th, which was Mistress Alice’s birth- 
day, a party was given to celebrate the event. She invited 
as the guest of honour a Frenchman called ‘Black Will’ 
of Calais, who had. previously arranged to murder her 
husband for eight pounds! 

“Alice surpassed hérself that evening and sang and 
danced and played on the virginal right merrily along 
with one Cicely Pounders, Elizabeth Stafford (her maid) 
and John Green, and George Bradshaw, who were friends 
of her youth, she said. Mosbye waited on them. 

“Suddenly, when her elderly husband leaned back in 
his chair, overcome a little with wine, ‘Black Will’ came 
behind and strangled him with his table napkin! 

“Then his wife and all her friends stabbed him 
with their dinner knives. They afterwards undressed the 
body, put on his night gown and slippers, and conveyed it 
to the field, where I saw the ghost. 

“Next morning, when the body was found, a rush was 
found sticking out of the slipper! A man remembered 
that he had brought a load of rushes to Mistress Alice the 
previous day to lay down on her parlour, carpets being 
then unknown. 

“They went to Arden’s house and found Alice and the 
servant clearing up the blood stains, 

“All, save ‘Black Will,’ were arrested and convicted. 
Alice and her servant Elizabeth were burnt, one at Canter- 
bury, the other at Faversham. 

“The men were all hanged along with Cicely Pounder. 
Years afterwards, ‘ Black Will’ committed another murder 
at Flushing and was broke on the wheel!” 

“And serve ’em all right,” said Alexandry, who had 
listened awe-struck to Mr Sloper’s adventure. “ But what 
a pity it was they took off the poor man’s clothes and 
dressed him in his nightie before you saw his ghost! You 
might have found a few dibs in his pockets, Dad!” 


THE 


enjoy his 
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‘OF FIRST IMPORTANCE. 


The teacher was examining the class on physiology, 
“Mary, you tell us,” she said, “ what is the function of the 
stomach?” 

“The function of the stomach,” 
wered, “is to hold up the petticoat.” 


the little girl ans- 


CLOSIN’ TIME. 


Oh, it’s ’orrible noos when you're out on the booze 
That it’s only three minutes to closin’. 

You look at your watch as you're moppin’ your 
And you pray that your wife is a dosin’. 

Though you're ready to burst, yet you feel that your 

thirst 

Is the sort you can’t sell for a dollar; 

So you say, “Same again!” as you struggle in vain 
To loosen that used-to-fit collar. 


Refrain.— 
“Ob, another of these, Mr. Barman! 
A Scotch and a small b, and s., 
A Bass and a port, 
And a lemonade short 
For ’Arry, who’s tight, more or less; 
A Lager for Freddie, a sherry 
For Bill, though he’s queer at the knees, 
If you add a rum ot, 
That'll make up the lot, 
’Ceptin’ me. Mine’s a——’”’ (Voice off: “ Closin’ time, 
please !’’) 


Scotch, 


Now, we havyen’t much time, so jes’ give it a nime 
(And it’s barely two minutes to closin’!). 
Don’t crowd round the bar—luvaduck, here. you are! 
Don't blow off the top; put your nose im. 
Now they’re dowsin’ the lights, and they’re outin’ the 
tights. 
Two minutes to live! Here’s good luck, boys! 
Arthur’s not feeling well; let him rest for a spell, 
Or the landlord will give us the chuck, boys. 


Refrain, — 
‘Oh, another of these... 


Now they've dowsed all the lights, and they’ve outed 
the tights, 
And it’s barely a minute to closin’. 
Who wants a cigar (Stinkador Bolivar)? 


’ 


“5 tc.” 


Shake Charlie—he’s almost a’ dozin’, 
Who said, “ Bitter?” Great Scott, somebody’s collared 
my pot! 
Who said, ‘ Stout? Your’s a bottle,or draught, 
sir?”’ 


“Don’t care which it is—don’t care if it’s tizz——’ 
Then the landlord yells, “Striking the ’alf, sir!” 


Refrain. — 
‘Oh, another of these ...., etc.” 
GINGER-BRED. 


of 


A COVENT GARDEN BLOOM. 


A WOMAN OF LETTERS, 


“Miss Flighty made all her money in letiers.” 

“She doesn’t look literary.” 

“She isn’t. She won a breach of promise suit with 
em.” 


o( 
THE POINT OF VIEW. 

Out of the corner of his eye he watched the callow 
youths swoop down upon the woman, their dance 
programmes waving like mute signals of their desire. 

‘Disgusting,’ he muttered under his breath. 

He was quite certain that she looked positively old; 
that her doll-like face bore signs of too much paint end 
powder, and that her hair had been deiiberately dyed. 
Her figure, too, seemed a bit plump—almost fat. 

He wondered what they could possibly see in her. 

Out of the corner of her eye the woman watched w 
group of mothers swoop down upon the man, bearing 
him away to meet their youthful daughtere. 

“ Disgusting,” she muttered under her breath, 

She was quite certain that tiny patches of grey 
streaked his temples: that his putfed eyes cast deep 
shadows, and that his cheeks sagged a bit around the 
edges, His clothes, too, seemed to hang about him 
loosely, making him look positively thin. 

She wondered what they could possibly see in him. 

She had once been his wife! 

He had once been her husband! 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


“What the eye doesnt see... 


JOT 


THE KING OF ARCADEE. 


There lived a king in Arcadeg. 

In Arecadee, in Arcadee, 

Who saw a girl beneath a tree, 
As he went riding by. 

The prettiest girl he’d ever seen, 

He’d ever seen, he'd ever seen. 

Said he, “Fair maiden, be my queen!” 
She sniffed and said, “ Not I:” 


“Now, hoity-toity, dearie me! 
How proud a maiden must you be 
To scorn the king of Arcadee-- 
That’s me—I should say, I!’ 
“Oh, my,” she said, how could I know? 
But mother told me years ago 
That 1 must always answer co, 
For men, she said, were sly. 


But kings—of course—of Arcadee, 
Of Arcadee, of Arcadee, 
Could never, never, never he 

What mother meant by that; 
So if you really, truly mean— 
Yes, really mean; yes, truly mean— 
To marry me and make me queen, 

Wait till I fetch my hat!” 

PARAGOT. 


oOo 
WAITING TO FIND OUT, 

The prisoner was asked the usual question: 

“Guilty or not guilty?” 

“Yes,” responded the man in thé dock. 

“What's that?” asked the judge, charply. 

“JT was asked whether I was guilty or not guilty, 
and, of course, Iam! Of the two conditions I could 
not well escape both.” 

* But which are you?” 


“Oh, go on, your honour! What’s the jury for?” 


se aerate 


THE NEW READING, 


Nat C. Goodwin, the famous actor. complained at @ 
dinner about the facility and the levity of divorce. 

“Why,” said Mr. Goodwin hotly, “the way some 
people divorce and re-marry is terrible. 

“On a motor drive the other evening a young lady 
said to me: 

“*Congratulate me, 
silver wedding day.’ 

“*Oh, nonsense,’ said I. ‘You are too young and 
too pretty to have been married twenty-five years. ” 

“*Oh,’ she laughed, ‘you don’t understand. To-day 

I was married for the twenty-fifth time’” 


Mr. Goodwin. To-day is my 


pe ee 


CONVINCING SPEECH, 


First Lawyer: Did his speech carry conviction? 
Second Luwyer: It did. His client got five years, 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 5 


By CONNOR J. FANNING. 
it - KNEW absolutely nothing about horse-racing, for 
had I do not suppose I should have beer. so elated 

€n I drew Ginger Sally in the Office Sweepstake. 

t was the little mare’s name that impressed me, and 
hought it was rather significant that 1 should draw 


wet Was certainly a curious coincidence that my 

sens, name should also be Sally, and that her tresses, 

“ae Sugh she always referred to them herself as being 

on” were decidedly of a ginger hue. I have 

ays believed in omens, and I began to feel that I 
already won that sweepstake. I told the other 
°Ws so, and it made them quite envious. 

: “Why, you silly ass!” cried little Brown, “she’s a 

48nk outsider.” 

— is a hateful little wretch. He is one of those 
SY, self-satisfied chaps who thinks he knows every 
ng, and that nobody else knows anything. Unfor- 

Unately, I wae not quite sure what an outsider was, 
IT could not very well argue with the little beast. 

P You needn't be so jolly wild, Brown, because 

You ve drawn a blank,’’ was all I said, but the way 
© other chaps grinned showed that I had scored 
Cavily, 

It was Robinson who suggested to me the idea of 

: king Ginger Sally as well. He said a chap should 
Ways back his fancy, and he also put forward other 

Teasons, 

Although I could not altogether foliow Robinson’s 


bac 


sTguments, I felt they were very convincing. It was 
ather puzzling to me how I was going to “get long 


ds” if Ginger Sally was not “in the betting,” but 
k took it for granted that a chap with Robinson's 
ROwledge knew what he was talking about. 

“I should certainly have a flutter on her if I were 
You, old man,” he urged. 

E You think she’s going to win, then?” I said. 
he ‘ There’s no earthly reason why she should not,” 
ie replied, and he assured me that it was quite a 
ranges thing for rank outsiders to win the big 
“a otherwise the bookmakers would not be able to 
ake a living. It was then I asked him if he wae 
®0ing to back her himself, but he told me that if he 
ath it would not be fair to me. He said it might 
POoil my luck. 
es “It’s like this, old man,” he explained, “I did not 
8 aw her in the sweep and my wife’s name is not 
ally. Moreover, she is what you'd call a brunette.” 
“a I felt it would be awfully mean of me to disregard 
“ge disinterested advice, especially when he offered 
id but the money on for me with his own man. He 

gested I should put a “pound each way” on her. 
was. And I should do it quickly if I were you,” he 
— “You'll get at least a hundred to one if you 
ie Ck her now, whereas if her form gets out ber price 
: Sure to come down. A horse may be an outsider 
ne day and first favourite the next.” 
.* I handed Robineon a couple of Treasury notes, and 
a he put them carefully into his pocket wallet he 
‘ Marked that he would put one on each way. I did 
St quite understand what he meant by “each way,” 
Ut I had every confidence that he would do the right 

ing, for he is a very ‘cute kind of chap. 
i We were all very excited on the afternoon of the 
ee race, and there was a look of tense expectancy on 
ery face when Jones came rushing into the office, 
Urishing a copy of the “Evening News.” 
“ “You lucky bounder!’”’ he cried breathlessly, throw- 
& me the parer. “Ginger Sally has won!’ 

The news seemed too good to be true. My heart 
ey beating at a terrific rate; but it occurred to me 
“at Jones might be pulling my leg, so I would not 
om ge my excitement to the other fellows until I was 
‘ Jones, however, pointed to the sto» preas column, 
Nd there in large type I read:— 


GINGER SALLY, !. 
PRINCE CHARLIE, 2. 
IRISH LAD, 8, 


I have never seen any fellows so clated over the 
£00d fortune of a comrade as my colleagues were that 
8fternoon. You would think each of them had won 
he Sweepstake, so great was the enthusiasm. They 
Made no end of a fuss of me, especially when the 
Office was closing. They formed a kind of bodyguard 
‘round me and marched me triumphantly to the “Pig 
4nd Whistle,” a very convenient little place quite 
Close to the office. 

._ Double Scotches and splashes are very expensive 
Just now, and the two rounds left me very little change 
ut of a pound Treasury note. I did not mind, how- 
€ver, for the next day I would be receiving my wind- 
fan. Robinson had very obligingly worked it out for 
me, and he caleulated that, including the sweepstake, 
Would get about one hundred and thirty pounds. 

There was no struggling to get on over-crowded 
buses that evening for me. I was so anxious to get 
Ome to break the glad tidings to Sally that I really 
had to take a taxi. Besides, I felt I could afford to be 
*Xtravyagant. Was I not a man of wealth? 

_As the taxi was rattling along I was pleasantly 
Contemplating the feelings of joy which would surge 


— 


through Sally’s breast when she came to realise the 
good fortune which her equine namesake had brought 
me. In fancy 1 could tee her going into raptures, 

The effect, however, was 1ot the pleasant one I had 
been anticipating. Poor Sally’s heart is not over 
strong, and in my eagerness I had sprung the news 
on her too suddenly. Instead of zoing into raptures 
she went off in a fit, and I had te call down the 
woman from the flat above whilst I rushed off to find 
a doctor. 

You cannot imagine how difficult it is to find a 
doctor until you want one urgently. [{t is like looking 
for a policeman when there is a row on, 

Even when at last I discovered a house with a red 
lamp outside and the doctor actually inside, the 
blighter did not want to come with me. He tried to 
put me off by saying that he was just going out on an 
urgent call and would come along as soon as he could. 

When I got home, however, with the doctor in tow, 
I found Sally trying on a new hat for the edification 
of the woman from the flat above. Yor car imagine 
how I felt when the doctor asked me where the patient 
was. He was a very understandable kind of chap, 
however, and he never expressed the least surprise. In 
fact, you would think he had been quite accustomed to 
seeing dying patients trying on néw hats. He felt 
Sally’s pulse, shook his head in a wise fashion, had a 
good look at her tongue, told me to call for a bottle 
of medicine in an hour, and went away with his 
double fee in his pocket. 

““My poor dear boy!” cried Sally, after the doctor 
and the woman from the flat abcve had departed, 
“wasn’t it silly of me to go off like that?—and your 
kippers are getting stone cold!’ 

“ Kippers, indeed!” I exclaimed, with a disdainful 
gesture. ‘My dear little girl, there’s going to be no 


kippers consumed in this little estublishment to-night. 
Get your togs on, for we’re going un West.” 

They do feed you well at the Trocadero, and I found 
it so pleasant to be able to negotiate the menu without 
having to consider the cost of its various dishes. 


It was while we were having Cessert that I called 
the waiter and requested him to get me a copy of one 
of the evening papers. 

“Perhaps I'll find another winner, old girl,” I re- 
marked to Sally, as I sought the latest racing infor- 
mation. 

I was rather puzzled, however, over a little para- 


graph whics J read about the big race, and I called 
the waiter. 
“Look here, waiter,’ i said, “didn’t Ginger Sally 
win the big race this afternoon?” 
“Ginger Sally?’ he queried, with a hazy look on 
his face. “Did you say Ginger Sally, sir?” 
“Yes, waiter,” I replied; “the big race, you know.” 
Apparently, however, he did not know, for he said 
that Diamond Stud had won. 
“But are you quite sure, waiter?’ I persisted. 


“Yes, sir; certain, sir,” he replied. “For I had 
a dollar each way on him myself.” 
“But what about Ginger Sally?’ I said. 


“She was last, sir,’’ he replied, as he rushed off to 
another table. : 

I looked at the paper again. It was all very 
mystifying, but I felt that Robinson would be able 
to explain it. Sally noticed my perplexed look. 

She began to fire questions at me. 

“But what made you think that Ginger Sally had 
won?’ was one of them. 

‘““Why, we all knew it,’’ I replied. 
the paper.’ 

“What paper?” she queried, and I told her. 

“Where is the paper?” she demanded. 

I suddenly remembered that I still had 
pocket, so I fished it out. 

‘Let me see it,” cried Sally, grabbing it from my 
hand. 

“You old juggings! she cried. 

“Old juggings' What do you 
demanded severely. 

“You dear old simpleton!” she went on, poking 
the paper under my nose and pointing to the date. 
“Can you not see that you have been properly had? 
To begin with, the paper is over a week old, and as 
for this iegend in the Stop Press Column, you can take 
it from me that it was not there when it left the 
printers. 1 reckon your pal Robinson knows more 
about it than the editer. Has it not occurred to you 
that it is remarkably like your own oltice type?” 

I’m afrail Sally is rather prejudiced against 
Robinson, and she is inclined to be somewhat severe 
on him. You ehould have seen the poor fellow’s face 
the next morning when he was commiscrating with me 
over my bad luck. He was terribly cut up and sa 
were all the other fellows. They all looked as miser- 
able as they had looked jubilant the previous after- 
noon. Anyone could see they were genuinely dis 
tressed. Even the insufferable little Brown was sym- 
pathetic, and he said it was “jolly rotten hard luck, 
old man.” Robinson, of course, explained how it had 
all happened, but he used terma and phrases which 
I did not quite understand, for Iam not very conver- 
sant with the intricacies of the Turf. I, however, 
have no doubt that the explanation was all right, for 
Robinson is an exceedingly clever chap, and he ought 
to know. 

To return, however, to Sally, 


“We saw it in 


it in my 


mean, girl?” I 


I do not think I ever 


TEEN 
A Bre 
= 


heard her laugh so heartily av she did that night. It 
vas quite a treat to listen to her. 

“You old dear!” she chuckled, affectionately press- 
ing my arm, as we were riding home on the outside of 
a ’bus, “you do not know how pleased 1 am that you 
did not discover that other winner until after we had 
finished our dinner.” 


6 ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


A MOONBEAM. 


THE HEAD WAITER 


AND SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


EXCUSE me. sir, are you looking for a friend, or a 
vacant table, or what? ..: Locking for nobody? Then 
you'll have to look for a long time, sir, if you'll excuse 
my joke, he, he! But if you’re lunching, sir, you will 
find this a quiet and comfortable corner, . . That’s it, 


sir. One moment—lI'll bring you the menu. ... 
* * * * * 


What would you like, sir? Sonp?...I heg pardon? 
Have we any fairies? FAIRIES? Go’ bless my soul, 
sir, no, sir! The veg. cook and the two kitchen maids, 
and the young woman at the cash desk are about the 
nearest thing we’ve got to fairies on these premises. 
This is a chop house, sir; not a pantomime' Fairies! 
You make me amile, sir, you do, indeed! We can do 
you angels on horsehback—oysters are prime now, sir— 
but fairies; no, we don’t supply anything in that line, 
sir, he, he! ... 

* * * * * 

Nothing to laugh about? P’raps net, sir. But I 
must confess it tickled me to hear you ask for fairies. 
We get a bird or two in occasionally, in the eveninys; 
but not often te lunch, if that’s what you mean, sir? 
..- Boiled beef, carrots, and dumps? Very good. sir. 
Jacket potatoes, or boiled, sir? ...Thank you, ¢ir. 
Anything to drink? ,...Ina tankard? Certainly, sir. 

- Fairies! He, he, he! Must have some of his nap 
ee ee 


Mr. Short 


* You ut know the girl Imean. Tall—fluffy hair— 
_ blue eyes— pigtail hanging down her back.’ 
The Major —* Wa-a, dash it! I did’nt suppese she had it hanging 


St wt 


* ¥ x * * down her front—eh, wha-at?” n 
There you are, sir—a workman's portion, if I may =#=### ©... Jo( i” . 
say so. And that’s the stuff to keep you warm, when HOW D!ID IT GET ITS WIGGLE, I 
it comes to the point, sir. A little more substantial In the country is a youngster who is the terror of his Y 
than fairies, boiled or fried, or on toast, i should think, Parents on account of the questions he can ask. He is a b 
a * a : human interrogation point. g 
sir—he, he!...It ardon, sir? Y idt- ; 
oe eG bare cule? Quite ri m:n Most ee — bs - One day last week he caught a caterpillar, and, as 
S| ES TIGRE, SEs 17 MOS SEY respecting people CO; ueual, was tormenting the life cut of the father: about 
THE WICKED WORM. sir. UES mapusindenete eames a Then why do | persist it. Pater is a schoolmaster, and used to the manifesta- 
STF in it? What, me, sir? , I don t follow you, sir. tions of his offsprinz’s intellect; but finally he gave way 
Cuthbert had been listening for half an hour to a Making sport of your belief in fairies? Not at all, sir. under the fire of questions, and informed the youth that a 
lecture from his father on the evils of Jate nights and 1 merely mentioned that we don't keep ther... . You school hours: for the day were over, 
late risings in the morning. are Sir Arthur Conan Doyle? Ah, now I can under- Silence followed for a minute, and then came, M 
“You will never amount to anything,” said the stand, sir. You thought vou could scent fairies as you * Pane ts Lie 4 £4 ait 
‘ather, “unless you turn over a new leaf. Remember, came in, I expect. The young woman at the cash desk a Wel?” want to know just one more thing, 
it’s the early bird that catches the worm. uses highly-scented face powder, sir—-very highly- “How did the wiggle on the caterpillar come to be L 
“Ha, ha!’ laughed Cuthiert, How about the scented. She sits near the cheese, you see, sir.... arranged?” n 
worm? What did he get for turning out so early?” * * * A * he father collapsed. 
“My son,” replied the * go eae: Sh is met ~~ —~ oe, Fae ag Phe ~ Se Ss SSR MESE YA one A 22 Es 8 
been to bed all night; he was on his way home. \ y/ WW) \’) Vy) | Pen We i ye }} | SHE FILLED THE BILL, A 
——)o( F \ \_ 4 \ Y H |) i | | An artist was lecturing on “ Models’ before an art 
F LITTLE CONSEQUENCE, eh Y \ )ie YN i | - class. : le 
. +s 2 LP alin ae i “wt a earl Hi | A s)) \ “Then there 1s the frivolous model,” he said. “She 
j Hig rege igs Wt | rs . é . ” 
: : ; p ; unless very beautiful, is to be avoided. 
‘oaliv sn’ ‘ a typist i é eh ; 
It really doesn’t matter whether you hire a typi “A frivolous model besought a frierd of mine to a 
who is in love or one who is married. In either case , - i } employ her.” 
she will not have her mind on her work. “*No, no,’ he said. ‘I only do still life—-flowers and tl 
3 ort: fruit,’ : 
jo( “*Well,’ said the model, looking up at him reproach- , 
AMOROUS TRADESMEN. fully out of limpid blue cyes, ‘ well, aren’t I a peach?’ ” 
The Passionate Draper to His Love. Se YS ee ee ) 
A “ TICKLER.” 
"Tis needle-less quite for me to tell , Bobby: Is this a camel’s hair brush, mamma? 
How that I love with might and main; Mamma: Yes, my son. . 
But don’t up-braid me if I dwell : Bobby: But how does a camel manage to brush ite Ww 
On the sweet theme just once again. air with a little thing like that? 
Thy beauteous l-hooks and eyes so bright, ara cet) poe . é 
Thy tape-r waist and lisse-ome form, ANOTHER HERO, ; 
ve made thee precious in my sight, . : i ‘ > a 
mr be neki a al ae tak Sey Sem, Muggins: That little shrimp doesn’t look like a hero, 
> + does he? 
Ce 


Juggins: Great Scot! no! Whatever has he done? 


Will it a-reil once more, my dear, ; , ; ee) 
Muggins: He’s been married sjx times. 


To swear my love shall never fade: 
’Tis love that makes me linger here, 
What can I say that can per-suede? 


And so I have the honour of waiting on the cele- 
brated Sir Arthur Conan Doyle! Dear me; I shall 
have to tell Mv. Ally Sloper when he comes in. But, 
like myself, sir, hell be more interested in you as the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes than as a dabbler in spirit- 
ualism and a fairy chaser, By the way, how is Dr. 
Watson, sir—that mutton-headed medico who was ior 
everlasting at Holmes’s heels?... You’ve given up 
writing frivolous fiction? I’m very sorry to hear it, 
sir. Your books passed many a dull hour away, and 
helped many a sad heart to forget its sorrow for a 
while. But if I may be so bold as to say so, your later 
writings have had quite an opposite effect, Who wants 
messages from the dead, when it comes to the point? 
I don't, for one. Messages from the living are good 
enough for me. 


ONLY ONE FAILING. 
A plush—I mean a blush—I see, 
Mounts to the locks that fringe thy brow. 
I pin my faith, sweet girl, on thee; 
One word ac-cord me here and now, 


Cty 


Ye tee sey ee - 
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Thou hast sat in silence long enough; 
Give me my anewer. What! “Tis No? 
My choler’s raised at this rebuff, 
Far from thy sight, false gal, I go. 


—o-. — 


* * * * * 


Boiled jam roll? Very good, sir. ... Yes, sir, I’ve 
always thought it was a pity that a clever gent like you 
ever took up with this spiritualistic stuff. It shook 
the public confidence in you, sOmchow. Knowing you 
to be a patriot and a strong imperialist, I don’t some- 
how seem right that you should be more interested in 
the gead than the living. 

* * * * * 

No, sir, that’s not a fairy, that’s Mr. Ally Sloper, 
the Eminent ,.. Impossible? How impossible?... 
Died years ago? Not him, sir. Anvhow, he’s no spirit, 
I can assure you. Very much in the flesh, believe me. 
Would you care to be introduced, sir? He takes quite 
as much interest in spirits 88 you do; but works, [ 
believe, along different lines Of inquiry....Is he in 
search of proof? You've hit it, sir. But in the mean 
time he’s satisfied with 30 under. 

* * + * * 

The bill? Very good. sir... Let me see, you had 
one bread, I think? ... Thank you: I’m much oblized. 
Er—before you go, sir, what about giving the spooks 
a miss, and giving Sherlock Holmes a new lease of life? 
You'd find it more profitable in more ways than one, 

.. Good day, cir. ., Have we got any fairies! He, he! 


f 


} 
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Rev. Erasmus (SVho has caught Bill looking’ after the donahs)— 
_“* Ah, remember my friend, beauty is only skin deep.” 
Bill—* Wot! Bin lookin’ at some gals in tights 7” 


Urs. Koppitt—* Yes, me fust ‘usban’ only ‘ad one fault. W’'en'e got 
drunk, an’ knocked me abaht, “e used ter use sich awful 
langwidge.” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY, 7 


HELLO! 


T ld 


‘or - Lapeer SFA “ale lb. 


a HULLO ‘—hullo! (Oh! Exchange, do please get the 
H Mber quickly—I've got such a cold in my head!) 
ullo—ullo—ullo—'ullo—oh ! it is you ali the time, is it 
ardi? My dear, why didn’t you say you were there? 
Cu did? Well, I didn’t hear you—but that may be 


ause I’ve got such a code id by doze! How did I 
Set it? Oh, yesterday—od the links. 
had * * * ¥- 
Yes, I had a round at Mudvorm Park yesterday. 
* * * * + 


I really don’t earé for golf, but as I’d had a bit of a 
t-ep with Bob (abort cocktails), and as a dinky duck 
I & boy called Lennie Sparke isked me up to his elub, 
thought I’d go just to annoy Bob. 
* * * * * 
I “I wish you loved me instead of Lord Bob!” eried 
ae as we were whizzing along to the links in his 
Ce fat car. 
. Tm through with love altogether,” was my not 
ae accurate repiy. (Eh? What? Ha, ha! 
tishu! Atisbu!) 
“Can I kiss you?” asked Lennie as we shot down a 
ely lane. 
i daresay you can, but you wen’t!" 
= Why not? Oh, Toots' I do love yon sa: 
er—er—go through fire and water for you!” 
th Would you? AW right then. when you’ve gone 
rough fire and water for me you shall kiss me, but 
“Ot before!” 
“That's a bargain?” 


dus 


lon 


I'd just 


“Tt is. And now den’t drivel any inore!” 
* * * * +* 

So that was the way I shut him up: 
* * * 2 * 


‘ Well, we got to the links to find that all the cad‘ies 
ere engaged. 
% * * *% ¥ 
= I'm jolly well not going to earry my own clubs,” I 
ig with a touch of that fime determination which 
Ways serve to keep Bob in order. 
“ “Cause you're not,” replied Lennie. 
‘Try them for you—as weil as my owz.” 
* * + = * 


“I’m going to 


So, having transferred an amerous “knut” into a 

St of burden, I walked on to the first tee feeling 
at a Cleopatra-Helen-of-Troy I was! 

* * * a 2 


heg 


T drove off—not very far, I must admit!—then 
“nnie struek bis ball anc! fuzzied. (I believe: he did 
°n purpose to put me in a good temper!) 
> ¥* * * * 
: My next iron shot was no? particularly successfal, 
Seanse it got me into a bunker, but Lennie--who hur- 
it on ahead—stealthily picked up the ball and threw 
ver, 
* * * * * 


HELLO!--’ULL--O!!! 


(He didn’t know i saw, so I pretended to accept the 
fact that I had got over!) 

; * * * % + 

That hole was mine—and so was the next. : Then, 
after driving off the third, I “ sliced” ¢o such an extent, 
that my ball went right up to where they were burning 
a pile of rubbish and dead leaves. 

* * * * + 

“Oh! my favourite ball: It’s gone into the flames— 
or on the other side where we can't get it!” I wailed. 

“We can get it—at least, I can,” replied Lennie, 
And a moment later I saw the dear bey positively dash 
through the smoke and flame—only to dash back a 
minute later, carrying my prized hall in his hand. 

* * * * * 

I didn’t praise him, because directly one shows signs 
of appreciation they begin to fanecv themselves, don't 
they, my dear? (Atishu! Atishu! No, no, Exchange— 
I’ve only just begun to speak! Don’t cut us off, please. 
Atishu! Atishu! Wait a second, Lardi, while 1 take 
an aspirin!) 

* x% * * * 

Now, where had I got to? Oh, yes, the ball rescued 
from the flames! 

*% * * * 7 

Well, after this I did quite well arid holed out in 20, 
and 22, and 19 (Bogey 3, 4, and 5'), while Lennie con- 
trived to get himself bunkered every time in the most 
tactful way possidle to imagine. 

* * * * * 

Everything went swimmingly until—SPILASH!—T had 
driven my specially three-and-sixpenny ‘“‘ Venus” ball 
right into the centre of a small shallow pond!! 

* * *% *% we 

I said—well, Lardi, old pai, you can guess the words 
I said, can’t you? 

* *% * * * 

“My dear pet ball gone—cone for ever!’ I moaned. 

Lennie made no reply except to take off his golf 
shoes and thick socks and to rell his smart tweed 
trousers and pretty blue silk pants up above the knees. 

“What are you going to do?” I gasped, 

“Wade about until I find your beloved ball,” was 
his splendid reply. 

* 


* * * s 


And actually, Lardi, he did it! With all this ’flu 
and rheumatism about, the poor boy walked straight 
into the ice-cold, muddy water and eplashed around and 
around until he raised his voice and uttered a cry of 
triumph. . 
* * * * * 


““My toes are curling round it!’ he shouted. 
* * * * * 


Then off came his coat, and he rolled up his right 
shirt-sleeve to the shoulder and plunged his bare arm 


into the water. 
* * * * * 


A second later there appeared a muddy arm and @. 


dripping hand holding my lost “Venus” ball! 
* * . * * 


Of course, after that I hurried hun back to the 


Club House to rub himself down ard get a kot drink 
(tea, I suggested—and I wonder why he went to the 
har!!)—then half-an-hour later we got into the hig 
closed car and hegan to proceed homeward, 

“ Now—now:!” he said, 

“Now what?” I asked. 

“Now to fulfil your prouiise. You promised if I 
went through fire and water for you that you would 


kiss me. I’ve done hoth. I[ went through the flames 
and the pond to find your pall, so—so Tootsie, dear, 
your lips!” 
* * * * * 
What did I do? 
* * * * * 
Well, what could I do after that, poor boy? 
* * * * * 


I just turned towards him. and he—Exchange, please 
don’t cut us off!—Lardi, are you there? 


* * + * * 
No—cut off. 
* * * * * 
Well, p’raps after all, it’s as well she shouldn’t 


know! She might tell Bob—she can be such a cat! 


—)o( 
THE PRICE OF AGE. 


According to the daily Presa, 
If you long life desire, 
Get married to your Poll or Bess, 
Your Julie er Sophia; 
For either will reform your ways, 
And thereby lengthen out veur days, 


Once wed, your wife will promptly see 
You roam no more o’ vights— 
Will put her foot decidedly 
On bachelor delights; 
She’ll say your slippers and a fire 
Are alt a husband should require. 


She'll cut your whisky down by half 
And cigarettes taboo, 

While jokes that used to make you laugh . 
She'll say “will never do!’ 

And, as for “painting London red ”’— 

She’ll make you paint the bath instead! 


If you should either suceze or cough 
(A trifle you’d ignore), 

To bed she'll promptly pack you off 
And raid the druggist’s store; 

She’ll nurse and physic you until 

It seems a case of cure or kill! 

* * * * «% 

What though to life a year or two 
Be added i» this way, 

And that, a blear-eyed beaver, you 
Reach ninety cud a day? 

You may regret, ere you have done, 

A short life and a merry one. M. 


THE LONG AND SHORT OF DRESSES. 


FILLED with the desire to discover what men 
thought of femininity’s new fashion, the long skirt, we 
asked the opinions of a business man, an engineer, a 
lawyer, a politician, a eculptor, and a musician, They 
hadn’t a good word for the long skirts. 

We didn’t warn them they were to be quoted, be- 
cause we wanted their honest opinion. Consequently, 
we cannot give their names—their own wives may have 
long dresses. 

“They look funny and make them look funny,” 
said the business man. 


The engineer bad the mechanical features all 


analysed. “They can’t swing their arms now,” he 
said. ‘‘That would pitch them too rapidly forward. 


That’s why they wrap a cloak around them and totter 
along with their arms folded, taking small steps.” 
The lawyer’s comment suggested his professional 
habits of thought. ‘ What strikes mo is the way so 
many have compromised with the long skirts by letting 
down their short ones. You ean measure how much 
concession each one has made, depending on how 
shapely her ankles are and how small ber feet.’’ 


The politician said: “Their attention is taken 1, 
s0 much with walking in those things that they don 
seem to notice anything that’s going co around them.” 

The sculptor said: “Those long. heavy dresses wer¢ 
made to stand still in. The side view is ridiculous— . 
like the broadside of- a whiskbroom. And. when they 
try to waik in one of those long, tight robes, their 
knees stick out like a statue wrapped up for shipment.” 

The musician was disgusted that ‘women of taste 
should prefer the tottering rhythm of pitter-patter and 
cast out the long swing, swing of free stride.” 

As we loitered we saw a rea! specimen of the new 
style. She was a sleek continuous surface of shiny 
black satin wrapped in a tight ecylinde: from head tc 
heels, and outside that she had a flowing cape arrange: 
ment around in the back from her hips to the ground. 
She tottered along with a harassed, self-conscious look 
—but her face was overcast with infinite resolution. 

We knew then why nobody has asked about the 
long dresses, It doesn’t make any difference what 
they think, 


§ ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. | 


THE WORST OF ALL. 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER, 
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“Your old car's worn very well.” 
“Yes. Ive had it four years and done fifty thousand miles.” 
“ whet did you give for it? 


‘ oS A 4 


ell, I haven't paid for it yet.” Patient—} think your bill is a trifle 


Doctor—** Well, I cu ed you, anyway! 
at ‘ent— Yes, and { i h int.’ 
j l "1 you've given me another complaint. 


heavy. eh, doctor 7?” 


ON THE KURVEREIN AT ST. MORITZ. 


: 

; 

4 9 you pinch that dog ‘ s : | 

* Don't you know who I am, Johnnie?” oe ae 

“Yes, you is the feller wot kisses Sis when Pa ain't 
around,” 


: 
“I thought you said your dog was all | 
right for rats.” 
“So he is.” 
‘Well, I showed him a rat the other 
day and he ran away.” 
“Well, that’s all right for the rat, ain't 
7" 
: 
| 
| 
| 
7 


She—‘*My husband wires that he has made another million. 
He —“ Well, every million counts you know.” 

** Rupert, whence those tears ?” 

“Thy club, is the numbone of my lamented aunt.” 


A QUICK RECOVERY. 


PUSSYFOOT. 


re baa Bh 7 | 


hc love me 
don't think.’ 
Billkins—“ By jove, old thing, you are looking a treat?” 

Dollikins (trying net lo look concesnea)—* Oh, T never worry about my 


loo's.” 
B. (enthuisastically)—* Well, you haven't got much to bother about thah 


” 
any way. 
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OUR WEEBRLY WHIRLIGIG. 

In posh “ plus fours’’ the modern golfer plays, And scorns the baggy bags of other days. “To pot the white and pocket the red, You're bound 
to be fit,’’ so Inman said. “ This terrible judge would give you a jar,’’ “ The Dickens he would,”’ quoth the girl at the bar. “ My beautiful, my 
beautiful ! You bore me on The Fiat, so swift, so sweet, so dutiful, so everything that’s that! The cups and stakes were won with Such ease by me 
and you, But, now the Season's done with, Adieu! Adieu! ! Adieu!!!” The clouds on unemployment will not lift until the Bolshevics are cut adrift. 
Curzon and Poincare out at Lausanne, Are tackling the Turkey according to plan. “ Tip me no tips,”’ says the barber offended, “ But if you must 
do so, ‘least said, soonest mended.’ ’’’—THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND’ 


AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 


> . = 
Boy—" Say, Carlo Gatti, if yer don't give usa chestnut, 
me an’ my mate ‘Il upset yer.’ 


Trate Wife —** WA you come out of that, when I tell yer ? 
Her Beties Half—“ Don't dictate to me, woman. Remember, I am 
your husband.” 


Of course, he refused, with the result that the wight of 
the two scapegraces on the back made the can travel 
some. 


And so they went home sadder and wiser boys. 


The artist who tried a ** Beaver” joke on the wrong editor. 


Jw 


PRs 
WAS 
SAYING”: 


r THE WINNING of his appeal 
by Sir Almeric Fitzroy should 


have taught some of London's 
Imagistrates a lesson in the 
elementary principlez of justice. 


One er two of them appear to 
haye benefited by it already. Mr. 
Mead, at Marlborough Street, for 
instanee, I daresay you noticed 
that when, the other day, a man was charged before 
this ¢rratic cadi with “wilful obstruction,” he actually 
refrained from convicting on the unsup}orted evidence 
of the police, saying—rather grudgingly, I thought— 
that he “must pay respect to a superior court in ques- 
tions of law —having im mind, of course, the court 
which reversed his decision in the case of Sir Almeric. 
Therefcre, instead of accepting a policeman’s uncor- 
roborated word, and handing out a heavy fine, he 
merely remanded the accused on his own recognisances. 
* * * * *% 

I WONDER how many poor, innocent girls im the 
past have been socially ruined by the bare word of a 
“pobby "?—how many perfectly respectable young 
women have had their characters completely destroyed 
by the baseless accusations of a “copper”? The mis- 
take “ Bench ornaments,” like Mr. Mead ard one or two 
others, have made in the past has been to regard them- 
selves as police magistrates, rather than protectors ot 
the publie against possible police persecutions. 

* * * * * 

BUT NOW that Mr. Mead has been taught a sharp 
lesson, and one or two pushing young policemen have 
been put in their proper place, I shall not be quite 
sc anxious when Mrs. Sloper takes a solitary walk 
abroad. She, unconsciously, has a way of looking 
hard at people, especially members of the nobler sex— 
of which, I venture to say, I am not the meanest orna- 
ment—which is highly dangerous, ard mngit easily 
land her into trouble with some saucy yourg “slop” 
keen on getting a case. Tve no money to throw 
away in fines just row—not even for the Lest of women. 

* * * * * 

I NEVER met Sir James Cantlie, the celebrated 
physician, and don’t know that I want to. My family 
doetor boasts no handle to his name, but he brought 
Mrs. Sloper through many a trying ordeal successfully; 
altheugh, I must admit, he had some trouble when 
Alexandry came weeping into the world—which Le 
aasn’t conquered yet. While as for me—well, I fimd 
Dr. Epps O.M. Salts a» good as anykody: Dr. Cantley 
is no friend of mine. He is down on smokers. I don't 
know whether he _ is 
aware of it or not, but 
without my evening 
Fior ge Suiphur IT should 
be an wuthappy man. 
And yet he has the 
f rudeness to as good as 
say that srnaokers are a 
slack and lazy jot, com- 
pared with thoe who 
have no stomach for 


tobaceo. What he ways 
may be true—about nojs- 
smckers always being 


frat through thi: railway 
station tarrier when a 
train comes in; but in- 
stead of that proving 
them to be better me., 
it merely shows what a nasty, rude, selfish, impatient, 
shoving, inconsiderate lot of bargers they are. Why 
do most women prefer to travel in a smoking compart- 
ment? Because they know where the nicest men are 
always found. Why will «a woman sooter enter a 
crowded “smoker” than a packed “non-smoker”? 
Because she knows she is more likely to be offered a 
seat by a devotee of My Lady Nicotine than by some 
unsociable specimen who could not take two draws at 
a woodbine on board a penny stermer without shriek- 
ing for the steward to bring a basin! 
* * * * * 
(“ Beware of non-smokers!” the Old "Un cried, 
With gusto absorbing bis gin. 
“Tike those who hate music, they're ful! inside 
With every description of sin!’’) 
* * * * * 

I QUITE understand the tuss about tailors touting 
for custom in the streets. It may be one way of bright- 
ening London, but it docsn’t altegether please the 
wretched victim who is being touted, althongh it may 
amuse the gaping idlers who look on. Personally, I 
object to it. But if everything I objected to was done 
away with the andertakers would be busy. But, as 2 
was saying, touting tailors ennoy me. I find their 
methods humiliating. To be walking along the Strand, 
as I was doing the other day, and have a fellow pounce 
upon you from a shop doorway :nd pester you to step 
inside and buy a new suit, suggests that the one you 
are wearing is obviously wonkey. ‘‘Sir,” I said to the 
fellow who accosted me, “when T find it necessary to 
replenish my wardrobe I will take a valk down Savile 
Row.” “What’s the matter with ‘the Lane’’? sneered 
the grinning catiff. I thrust him in the solar plexus 
with the ferule of my umbrella and continued my 
dignified progress. 


ALLY 


SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


SLOPER’S 
AWARD OF MERIT 


has this day theme couferred on 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK 


chiefly because he is a Popular Prince. 


“Motto, dad,” warbled the youngster, “if 
dear old Pragger Wagger don’t look out, that 
other brother of his. will be catching him up, 
you ask those Talmage girls—”~ 


But the old man brandished his brolly and 
the boy did a bunk. 


(‘Phe tailor who touts,” the Old “Ur eried, 
“Ts not quite the thing in the Strand. 
The next one who asks me to stap inside 
Will not live overlorg in th2 land!”) 
* * nm * * 

WHICH reminds me. Have you noticed that a 
change of cpinion ie steadily extending throughoat 
America on the subject of pussyfootiywn? Tt is a most 
hopeful sign. It shows that we need not despair of 
humanity yet awhile, and that commensense has not 
completely gone west 
in the States. Over 
~~ there, “dry” conditions 
Wehave leen  tried—and 
found wanting. Tn 
other werds, the citize 1a 
of the “Land of Free- 
dom” are gradually 
coming to the conclusion 
that they must either 
call ther country by 
some other name, or re- 
cover the liberties they 
have lost... The last 
election on the other 
side ‘iade it plain shat 
the Yonkee is growing 
up and reachiag for the 
bottle. He js tired of 
by ‘‘Pussyfoot,’ longs for liquor, 


being dry-nursed ” 
and won't be happy till he gets it—that is, if he is not. 
getting it already, through the boot-legger. 


* * nal * * 


MRS. SLOPER often protests against my carrying a 
bottle of throat embroeation in my ccat-tail pocket, 
although I have explained to her time after time that 
it is not for my own gratification, but for contingencies, 
When I meet a newly-wrrived Americar wending his 
way to the ‘Cheese’’ during closing hours, with his 
tongue hanging out, I feel it a hospitakle duty tempo- 
rarily to assuage his raging thirst, until such times as 
the house opens. Rarely does a virtuous set like 
this go unrewarded. “Cast your bread upon the 
waters” is a wise old saying. It sometimes comes 
back with a pat of the fresh on it. But cast your 
spirituous liquor on the dry desert of a Yankee’s 
tongue, and it may return to you in the shape of many 
“ doubles.” 


* * * * * 


(“When meeting a Yankee,’ the Old "Un eried, 
“ Whose dry tongue hangs out of his mouth, 
Let him pull at your bottle, and someday, 
pride, 
You'll recall how you moistened his drouth!’’) 


with 


* * * * * 

AS I WAS saying, I don’t want to talk any more 
about the General Election; but, as one of the fore- 
most leaders of public opinion, 1 feel it my duty to 
explain why so many women eandidstes failed fo secure 
seats. I love the sex—er—you might have a look round 
te see if Mrs. Sloper is anywhere akout.. . All clear? 
Good! Not that I mind; but you know what women 
are, especially when 
they are full of 
affection for one—— 
Well, as I was saying, I 
love the sex; but. I know 
their little weekneszes. 
They are jealous of one 
another. Each looks on 
all the cthers as possi-J 
hle rivals. Each thinks 
to herself, “I’m as good 
as she ia, if not better "; 
and when it comes to 
voting for fanother v,o- 
mMan—except in a few 
instances—they say to 
themselves: “That minx 
has no mcre right to sit 
in the House of Com- 
mons than I haye, and she can go to Jericho for my 
vote. So there!” And the poor woman candidate 
gazes around om polling day and finds she has been 
abandoned by the very electors she expected would be 
her supperters. That is why I so strongly abjected to 
Mrs. Sloper going in for politics. “I don’t mind your 
having an oeeasional minepen’orth at the “Cheese,” my 
love,” I said: “but give the Westminster Gas House a 
miss in baulk,” 


CHATS 
ea = AT “THE 
is CHEESE.” 


. Woe No. 4. 


“SIR,” said the Eminent litterateur, unrolling & 
voluminous wooly scarf from ms neck and drawing a 
pair of more holey than righteous, thread-bare gloves 
from his blme knuckles, ‘“‘ when winter eomes we may 
get a day or two of warm weather. What we want 
now is a little hot 7 


“ Scotch!’ squawked the corey parrot from its cage 
in the bar. ¥ : : 

“——hot spell to bring back the circulation,” con- 
tinued the Moss Grown Monolith. 

“How is the circulation, by the way?” I inquired. 

“ Splendid, my boy, splendid! Rising like a heli- 
copterical tidal wave!” 

A flush of enthusiasm enmantled his classie features 
at the thought, and the radium rays from the world- 
renowned nasal organ penetrated through the fourteen- 
inch wall of “The Cheshire Cheese’’ and raised a 
blister on the neck of a man in the barber’s chair 
across the court. 

“Tt reminds me,” said he, “of the old days. 

“Oh, I love to think of the days when I was young, 

And it doesn’t seem to me so long ago, 
I was happy, bright and gay. 
And I feel the same to-day, 
When the merry monkey gland begins to glow! 
Tiddiey om!’’ 

“Speaking of the old days, sir, said 1, “ perhaps 
this copy of an old Contemporary Review, which I 
picked up in a tupp’ry box in Charing Cross Road, may 
interest you. October, 1886, In an article on ‘The 
Modern Comic Newspaper,’ by Elizabeth Pennell—wife 
of that ilk—she says :— 

«Ally Sloper is sueh a recent «reation, the process 
of his development can be examined in all its stages: 

«The examination shows that in his ease the per- 
sonification of failings was as unconscicus as the need 
of whieh it was the result. His introduction to me was 
a chance; his growth from an insignificant beginning 
into a popular type, a case of survival of the 
fittest. A drunken good-for-nothing, blimt to his 
own absurdities and short-comings, he commenced his 
career as the hero of a venny Jreadful which, unfor- 
tunately for its author, had hut little suecess. Whether 
the latter thought the public at fault or whether his 
power of invention was timited, it would be difficult 
to determine; but certain it is that the same hero, 
under the new name of Ally Sloper, soon tried his 
fortunes a second time, now, however, not alone, but 
in company with “ Judy’s”’ weekly jester. It is impos- 
sible to know if Ally Sloper’s second reception was more 
cordial than his first. But it was thought worth while 
to give him a third chance, then a fourth, a fifth, a 
tenth, a twentieth, even a hundredth. No protests 
being made, he was ‘finally as reeularly established 
on “Judy’” staff as Arlecchino or Puleinello was in the 
“Commedia dell’Arte.” Though other characters ap- 
pearing at the same time died a natural death, he 
gained new life with each number. Though other jests 
grew old with repitition, his follies never left their first 
freshness!’ ” 

“Sir,” said the Friend of Man, arresting my recital, 
“reading aloud is dry work. Allow me to-—— Wattle- 
yetake? No: it’s with me this time—or at least— 
well, well, well—by-the-bye, you can’t oblige me with 
half a crown till to-morrow afternoon?” 

“You're right, old bean, I ean’t!”’ 
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CURED IN 7 DAYS! 


BLUSHING 


Bashfulness, Self-consciousness, Restlessness, Fright are all 
maladies arising from a defective me’vou* orginism. ne- 
glected they !ead to much more'serious complaints. Neurasthenia, 
Involun’ary Blushing, Mental Collapse, Twitching, and even 
Paralysis an? Heart Diserse. If you are a victim to any form of 
nerve or heart weakness, Blushing, Depression, Insomnia, Brain Fag, 
etc., write to me at once, for full particulars of guaranteed home 
cure in 7 days WILL BE SENT FREE privately if you mention 
Ally Sloper.—E. B. DEAN, 12, All Saints Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


Miscellancous. 


Accordians, Concertinas, Mandolines, Auto. 
harps, Phonofiddles, Banjos, Violins, Jazz outfits, 
Vickers, Royal Hill, Greenwich. ‘ 


Novelty Toys for Bazaars, ctc. Sample parcels, 
s/. Round lighter flints, 1/11 gross. 
Risby’s (A Dept.), 4, Union Street, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 


£2,000 Worth Cheap Photo Material ; samples, 
catalogues free; also Enlargements, 12 by 1o, 8d., 
any photo. Hackett’s Works, July Road, Liverpool. 


STAMMERING. 


| cured myself after teachers, etc. had failed, 
you or your child by simple home treatment. Cure Guar- 
anteed or no charge. Write for free particulars. 


FRANK F. HUGHES, 7, Southampton Row, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Iwill cure 
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LORD BOB’S WEEKLY 
INDISCRETION. 


I DON’T know that I am altogether in favour of 
athletics for girls, dear chappies. Of eourse, there are 
boints in which—but let me tell you what befell me last 
Friday at the Gaybcll’s party. 

The Gaybell girls are all mad on sports, and they’ve 
recently taken up ping-pong, or table tennis, vs they 
will call it now. It’s a long time since I’ve tried to 
hit a ping-pong ball; but, bemg somewhat struck on 
Gertie Gaybell, I consented to have a go. 

When I arrived the game was in full swing, and 
Gertie was just preparing to have a 3et-to with Papa 
Gaybeil, a very hearty old Lutter who weighs about 
8iXteen stone in his socks. It appears that Papa Gay- 

ll had taken on the game to get his weight down, 
and he could certainly do with a bit off the sides and 
top. 

Gertie asked me if I wonld mind picking up the 
balls, and, of course, I had to pretend I liked it. Anda 
off we started, till I begar to pant and puff with the 
Job of retrieving those wretched balls. Ard the worst 
Of it was that Pa Gaybell got very shirty when he had 
to wait a few seconds, and made audible remarks about 

slowcoaches”” and “ butterfingers,”’ and al) that sort 
of thing. I had to srin and bear it, chappies, for the 
Sake of Gertie, but I could have biifea the old boy in 
the tummy with a ch2erful heart. 

Then somewhere about the second Zame, when old 
Gaybell was getting frightfully excited (the silly old 
Josser), Gertie smacked a ball to cover point. I made 
& dive for it, but somchow or other, while f was grab- 
bing for the bally ball, old Gaybell shot right across 
my track, with the result that 1 dived between his 
legs. The next moment, with a loud yell, the old 
8ixteen-stone fairy fell right on top of me, knocking all 
the breath out of my body as completely as if he had 
Punctured me with a ten-foot pin. 

All the silly fatheads around started screaming with 
mirthfulness, while I lay on the floor, with Pa Gaybell 
©n top of me, gasping vainly for breath. 

Then Gertie rushed forward. 

“Poor Pa,’’ she cried. “Are you nurt?” 

Poor Pa, mark you. 

Not a word about poor me! 

“No, I’m not hurt,” growled the old buffer. getting 
up very slowly, “but I might have broken my neck. 
This silly jackanapes doesn’t even know how to pick 
up a ball.. The fellow is a perfect idiot. a silly, clumsy 
idiot, and I'll be hanged if I'll play again if he ts 
fooling about near the table.” 

It was neariy three minutes, Gear chappies, before 
I got enough breath back to rise and crawl from the 
room, and instead of a word of synipathy, Gertie jazzed 
Up to me and remarked: 

“It was awfully clumey of you, Bob. I'm afraid 
that Pa is very annoyed with vou, so I shan’t trouble 
You to stop any longer.” 

And she buzzed off before I could say—well, what I 
Was going to say. 

As I remarked, a little earlier in this painful story, 
dear chappies, [ don’t altogether believe in athletics for 
Sirls, It. spoils ’em, dear chappies, and makes ’em 
absolutely unreasonakle, I’ve made up my mind to 


Marry a girl who doesn’t know a tennis racket from a 
football. ; 


"TWAS EVER THUS, 


A member of my club entered one o! the big West 
End shops the other day and inquired for ladies’ gloves. 

“Yes, sir,”’ came the ready response, ‘something 
about twenty-one and six?” 

“T don’t think my wife pays as much as that for 
her gloves,” remarked the customer dubiously. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” came the reply from the 
Other side of the counter, “I did not know they were 
for your wife. We have 2 very specia! line at five and 


elevenpence that will probably suit you.” 


———.)o(————- 


PEE 


t= 


= Won't yer come in outer the rain” 


Not me!! I never was afraid o’ the wet, inside or out.” 


Edited by the Author of “A Sister to Assist ’er.” 

Novr. 29.—Dear Diary,—Me heart’s breaking, and if 
I couldn't tell you me secrets it ’ud bust. 

I never ‘ave no luck.” The Duke called, and when 
1 told ’im as Ally were missing, ’e said what a merry 
widder I would make. 

“But not for long,” says I, “for I'll ’ave another 
try at materymoney. P’raps nex’ time I shall draw a 
prize,”’ and I looked at ‘im so loving tha: ’e ‘ad to turn 
‘is “ead away. 

*E were just a-going to propose—I- could tell it 
because ‘e couldn’t look at me, when in comes Ally to 
spoil it all. 

“"Ulloa,” ‘e says to the Duke, “ didn’t- 1 Jend you a 
quid the other evening?” 

“You did not,’ says the Duke in ’is nobile obliging 
Way. 

“Well, if I didn’t,” says Ally, ae cheerful as a 
cockspadger on the edge of a nosebaz. “I'd ’a’ done 
it if you'd wanted it, so let’s precipitate and you lend 
me one now.” 


I believe that if the Duke had got a Treasury curl 


paper ‘e’d ‘a’ lent it for my sake; but ’is renta ’adn’t 
come in, it seems, ard if they ‘ad the morguegeegees 
would ‘a’ taken ’em, and so Ally tried te borrow from 
me. 

Dear Diary, if I sloped with the Duke would Ally 
commit suicide? “Ow can I find out? Any’ow, because 
I wouldn’t oblige Ally ’e’s gone oif with the clock, and 
“ow I'll ’ave to keep running into the ‘Cheese’ to see 
the time. 

The Duke went off after Ally, though I squeedged ‘is 
’and and told him I were nervous of being left alone. 

. “You and me are alike,” ’e said, as ’e were going. 
“The on'y thing a burglar could rob us of is ovr sleep. 
Cushy-cushy !” 

Dear Diary, were that an ‘int as we might share 
one ’ome yet? I feel sure ’e loves me, on’y Ally is in 
the way. 

Ally come ‘ome in a very bad temper. It appears 
as someone ’as forgot to make ’im a member of the 
Government. No wonder it ain’t popular, for I will 
say this for Ally, give ’im a good selery and ‘e’l]l make 
*isself wonderful friendly. 

But there ain’t no love in ’im. ’E’ll come in and 
never ‘and over a kiss and ’is cash, never call me ’is 
birdie as ’e used to do, or sit with ’is arm round me 
waist. 

I told ‘im of it and all ’e said were—‘“‘I might get it 
round yer waist if it were as long as from ’ere to St. 


Paul’s.”’ 


But I treated ’im with silert contempt, only saying 
as some gents would give a fortune to do it.” 

“Sod 1.” 6 says, “for then I tould advertize meself 
as the ’uman octopus.” 


Dear Diary, what us ladies ’ave to put up with, is 
‘eartbreaking. And the cruelty of men, particularly 
‘usbands, is past belief. 

I were only going through Ally’s pockets when ’e’d 


gone to sleep, when a nasty great fish-’ook run into me. 


11 


It were an ’orrible situation for I wanted to tell 
Ally what a wicked brute ’e were, and ij couldn’t think 
7ow to tell ‘im how I come to run against the fish-’ook,. 
So I cut it out and put it back with a silent prayer as 
7e’'d forget as ’e’d put it where it were. 

’7Ow a man can be so mistrustful of ’is ever-so-much- 
better ’alf, proves as *he can’t love ’er, and what I want 
to know, dear Diary, is whether that ain’t grounds for 
divorce, or whether it’s my duty to make ’im jealous. 

I’d do that on’y it’s my secret belief as wild el 
phants wouldn’t make ’im jealous. : 

So I laid awake for hours and hours thinking ’ow 
I could learn Ally a lesson, and at last I thought it 
cut. 

Friday is ’is pay-day, and so I reckoned as I’d put 
"is boots away a Friday morning, and go to the cashier 
and say as Ally ’ad sent me for ’is money, 

It were a good idea, though I weren’t sure as it 
were thorough enough. There’s other things than 
boots, even if a lady can’t demean herself to mention 
them. 

Thursday night come and I sat up ‘oping; but Ally 
met someone who must ‘a’ got paid on Thursday. ‘E 
didn’t come ‘ome till one a.m., and thn when ’e tried 
to pull off ‘is boots ’e pitched over. 

“Let me take ’em off for you, darling,” 1 says ever 
80 nice; but not ’um. 

“TI can take ’em off meself if I want to,” ‘e says, 
“but I got cold feet so 1 shall keep ’em on in bed.” 


IN AVERY 


BAD -TEMPER 
=S/ 


What- 


I never did see such an aggravating man 
ever you want ‘im 10 do ’e does just opposite; and off 
to bed ’e gces without bidding ’is dear little wife, what 


‘ad sat up so late tor 'im, ‘‘ Good-night and bless yer” 

"E were soon asleep, and then I softly pulled back 
the bed clothes at the foot of the bed. 

Then to my ‘orror ’is boots weren't there—only ’is 
feet, corns and all. 

There’s deceit for you, dear Diary. If the public 
knew all, would they be so fond of Ally? As it is I 
feel surer and surer that they only buy ‘is paper 
because of me. 

As the Duke once said, “‘To see you is to love yon.” 

’E said it to Tootsie, but I knowed ’e meant me all 
the time. 

Well, I ’unted everywhere for them boots, even to 
shifting an ’undred weight of coals, but not a sign of 
‘em. I felt up the chimbleys, and under the rubbish 
in the bath and in the larder, but they weren’t there. 

I were quite wore out when I went to bed and even 
then I conldn’t sleep for thinking about ’em, till I 
begun to ’ope as Ally ’ad dropped ’em outer winder and 
some one ’ad took ’em for mermentoes. 

At last I dropped off, but I’d ’ardly done so when I 
woke with a start, for I ’eard Ally moving about 
dressed. 

Then as I-sat up in bed I see ’im go to me jewel 
case, what I’d made outer a box what ’ad once con- 
tained a dozen of whisky, and I see ’im take ’em out 
from there. 

Oh! dear Diary, ’ow my ’eart sunk, as I see ’im 
going off to the cashier for the money as I’d theught te 
‘ave. 


’ 


(To be continued.) 


ot 


“What are you doing with that newspaper in offic: hours, boy?” ™® 


“ Picking out a wianer, sir.” 
** Then | hop. you'll be lucky— for you've lost your job.” 


- 


“Wot did yer git, Bill?” 


“ Nothin’; there was a receipt hon the table from the lidiy’s milliner.” 


MUrs.’Ariis “E's a meat-eater.” 
Urs By owx—** Well, so’s my ‘usban'—bu 


LD 


22 pret a 


t'e don't 


rig ‘imself up like a bloomin’ Guy Fawkes.” 
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ALLY SLOPER’S 


Som 'th—* Did you fol'ow out my 
cure for sleep essness last 


night ? 

Jones—* Yes, | counted nineteen 
millions.” 

Smrith—* And then you fell 


asleep ? 
Jones—"* No, it was time to get 
up. 
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Pitiable p'icht of certain Government clerks on receiving instructions from their 
Union te immediately withdraw their labour. 


A’ My LITTLE DOG 

WON'T COME BACK: 
I WISH YOU WOULD 
GET HIM ‘ 
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DELIGHTED TO 


COME OUT 
GOOD DOGGIE YOUR 
PRETTY MISTPEDS 
WANTS YOU 
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SOMF CARS ARE 


EVEN THE PERFECT. 


SPECIMEN —- 


HALF-HOLIDAY. 


‘— WILL SOMETIMES 
GET SULKY 
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A PROBLEM FOR THE PSYCHOLOGISTS. 
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“You only ki-s me when you want money. 
‘ io.s, Fred, isn't that enough ?” 


AND DID THE AORRID 
MAN PUSH MY PET INTO 
A WASPS NEST: 
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THE AMBASSADOR OF 


BANKERS. 
The Right Hon. Reginald McKenna, P.C. 


THE world of sport lost a great oarsman when the 
Right Hon. Reginald McKenna took up politics; and, 
later, England lost a great statesman, but gained a 
great banker, when he withdrew from the Parlia- 
mentary arena—in which he had broken many a good 
lance—to devote himself to high finance. 

The Right Hon. Reginald is one of those individuals 
who seem fated to wear “ blushing honours thick upon” 
them, When at Cambridge, he rowed bow in the 
"Varsity eight im the memorable Boat Race of 1887, 
which was a Red Letter Day in the annals of “ Ally 
Sloper’; for it recorded that om that day the Eminent, 
accompanied by his Family and friends, made a dis- 
play on the river second only to that of the striving 
crews, 

Soon afterwards Mr. McKenna won the Grand and 


HOW 


Stewards’ Cup.at Henley; and it is not surprising that 
after these nautical feats he became First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Some time elapsed, however, before the 
last event. 

He made a bid for his political spurs in 1892, when 
he contested Clapham. Although defeated, he estab- 
lished a political reputation which the passing years 
were destined to enhance. And when, a few years 
later, he was elected M,P., his unique knowledge of 
finance won him the appointment of Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. He subsequently became Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education; First Lord of the 
Admiralty; and, nally, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
during the Great War. 

One of his achievements in this last capacity—for 
which future generations will bless him—wag to sub- 
stitute for the original, plainly-printed black ‘“ Brad- 
bury” of early war days, the present — illustrated 
“Fisher”? with the Houses of Parliament depicted on 
the back. 

“Henceforth,” said Mr. McKenna, “everyone who 
owns a pound stake in the country wili be able to 
keep his eye on the House of Commons!” 

His opportunities at the Exchequer were not sufli- 
cient for the full exercise of Mr. McKemna's energies; 
and one fine day he amazed the nation Ly relinquishing 
the Chancellorship and poiitics for Banking and 
Finance, and became the Managing WDirector of the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank—the bhugest amal- 
gamation of banks in the country, if not the world. 

Mr. McKenna is perhaps the greatest living 
authority on banking. He recently visited the United 
States as the Ambassador of Bankers, and was accorded 
a right royal welcome by our American cousins, to 
whom he propounded an ingenious and practizal sola- 
tion of the world’s debt problem. 

Like Father O’Flynn, Mr. McKenna has ‘“‘a wonderful 
way wid him”; and “all old sinners” at Portland 
and Pentonville, if not ‘‘ wishful to pray wid him,”’ 
were overjoyed when they heard of his appointment as 
Home Secretary, for they all voted him to be the 
“kindliest craytur” who had ever occupied that 
position. 

When he was Fresident of the Board of Education 
the fulfilment of his duties was seriously hindered 
through ‘all the young children” of the Metropolis 
being “wild for to play wid him”; and if that is not 
the highest compliment a man can receive, the Eminent 
would very much like to know what 1s, 


ONE .TO THE-LODGER., . 


Lodger—* What did Mrs. Wuggler say, Mary, when I said I 
would pay her without fail Sat-day week?” 

Mary—-“ She said as ‘ow your promises wor like pie-crust, Mr. 
Beaver, made to be broke.” 

Lodger—** They ain’t like her pie-crusts, then, Mary. They were 
never made to be broken. They are too darn’d hard.” 


o( 
XMAS PRESENTS, 


Curate (at Times Book Club): Have you any books of 
sermons about one and six, suitable for an archdeacon? 


)o( 


National Gallery: The music is not bad, but I can’t 
think what people find to look at in pictures! 


o( 


“ Bird’s a bit wild this season, wha-at?” 
“Which d’ye mean, pheasants or frocks?” 


GREAT MEN GET THERE—BIRKENHEAD. 
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MORE CONGRATTERS. 


ANOTHER big batch of welcoming letters this week. 
Really the blush on the Eminent’s cheeks—no, you rude 
boys; leave his nose alone!—on his cheeks is getting so 
rubbed in that it has been mistaken on a foggy even- 
ing for the setting sun, 

The poor postmen come panting up the etairs of 
the Sloperies bearing big burdens of words of welcome 
from old readers and new. It is absolutely impossible 
to answer them singly, so we can only say to one and 
all, “Thanks awfully, and then sone!” 

Picking one or two up at random, they tell the same 
tale, in different words. F’rinstance from Ramsgate:— 


Dear Sir,—Congratulations upon the timely re- 
appearance of the ‘Half Holiday.” A grand two 
pennorth splendidly produced. A real treat to see 
W. F. Thomas’s work again on the front page. 
SURE SUCCESS.—Yours faithfully, 

PERCY C, WARREN. 
Then from the West Coast, from an’ old musical 
Jriend, conductor of the Grosvenor Orchestra at Weston- 
‘Wuper-Mare:— 

Dear Sir,—It was quite by chance that I 
“spotted” your paper yesterday in a local news- 
agent’s shop (Mr. Hobbs, 21, Oxford Street), and my 
memory immediately flew back to years ago when, 
as a young man, I derived great enjoyment, week 
in week out, from perusing your witty journal.... 
I shall be happy to become an annual subscriber. 
‘Ally Sloper’”’ still retains that individuality which 
distinguishes it from the other comic papers. With 
héarty congratulations on its re-birth, I’ remain, 
yours faithfully, 

CHARLES T. GRINFIELD. 


That is the East and West Coast. Now the South— 
Bournemouth :— 

My Dear Old Friend,—All my heartfelt thanks for 
your return with your sensible foolery—your golden 
heart—your panes (many of ’em) of truth among the 
chaff of folly. .:. Years. ago | was a member of 
your Club and a regular subseriber—the latter I-am 
again and shall continue. ... The Best of Luck, the 
Best of Health, x.nd all Joy, Fun, Happiness, and a 
full purse be thine.—Faithfully youis, 

Vv. V. ABELL. 

Thanks, old pal, same to you and many of- ‘em! 
Advance, friend, and give the counterfoil, ‘“‘ Sloperupa- 
tree!” 

Then we get nearer home—Hither Green—from a 
learned friend and popular photographic expert, some 
twenty years ago used lantern slides of ‘‘ Half-Holiday” 
drawings to illustrate his popular lecture, ‘The Faces 
and Figure of Women” :— 

Dear Sir,—Glad to see “Ally” again, as 30 years 
ago I was a contributor and a regular reader, It 
promises well, and I hope it will be a success.— 
Yceurs faithfully, 

P, RR. SALMON, F.R.P.S. 


lts promise will be fulfilled, and it shall be a success. 
That, as a development, is positive. You'll see it in 
the print. 

Then Streathim takes the stage:--— 

Dear Sir,—Allow me to congratulate you most 
heartily on your revival of the famous cld “Ally 
Sloper’s Half Holiday.’” I have just purchared No. 1 
and am delighted with it.... (follows a lot of 
kindly compliments)....I sincerely hope _ the 
paper will be a huge success. ,. .—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY STEELE 
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New Arrival (\t Musical Recital)—** Oh, Professor, have you started 7?” 


Profe so —* Yea, Madame eet iz ze Ninth Symphony 
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GIRLS ALLY LIKES TO DANCE WITH. 
VERA VERISWEET. 


o-— 
ANTEDILUVIAN, 


The hostess asked the solid man of her guest list to 
take a talkative young woman in to dinner The girl 
did her best to keep up the conversation, ranging from 
the weather to the Turkish crisis. Only once did the 
solid man desert the unfailing affirmative, and that 
was when she asked: “ Do you like Beethoven's works?” 

“Never visited them,” he replied. “What does he 
manufacture?” 


———— 
HOW iT STRUCK HIM. 

“But she says she has never given you any encou- 
ragement.” 

“Did she say that?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“She told me that her uncle was going to leave her 
a fortune, and that he had one foot in the grave. If 
that is not encouragement I'd like to know what you 
call it.” 

jo( 
A “HAS BEEN.” 

“T say, waiter, what do you call this stuff?’’ 

“It’s bean soup, sir!’’ 

“T don’t care what it’s heen,” growled the diner; 
“T want to know what it is now!” 


New Ar: ival—“ Oh, I did noi know I was as late as that !” 


HALF-HOLIDAY. 


MY LANDLORD. 


(On my last little spasm 1 described how | made the 
acquaintance of the ideal tandiord. Let me 
continue the awful tale.) , 

THE next morning, after taking my new lodgings, 

I rose—after having spent a lovely night’s rest—to a 

well-laid table of bacon, eggs, mushrooms, and coffee 


The two youngsters were sitting opposite, and between | 


each mouthful they took round-eyed stares across at 
me, 

“Don’t stare at the gentleman!’’ suddenly burst out 
their mother, ‘Don’t you know it’s very rude?” 

“I hope you will excuse the little dears,” she went 
on, inclining her head in my direction. “ Really, I 
don’t know what things are coming to! The schools 
ceem to teach them everything but manners.” 

Here the boy, whose name was Horace. passed a 
grin at his sister Maggie. 

“There you are!” exclaimed their mother. 
you see that, sir?’ 

“Take your plate into the scullery, Horace, and 
finish your breakfast there, and if I find anything left 
but the bacon rind, I’ll cane you. Do you hear?” 

Horace rose with the plate in one hand and his cup 
and saucer in the other. He was trying to pull the 
door open wide enongh to pass out by the aid of his 
boot, at imminent peril to his cup of coffee, when it 
flew open wide, and in stepped the landlord, 

The smile vanished from his cheery face in a flash. 
Horace was sitting, screaming, behind the door, 
covered in hot coffee; a broken plate lay beside him, 
minus the bread and bacon. 

My landlord glared first at Horace and then at his 
wife, then back again to Horace. 

“What are you doing?’ he yelled, gripping the 
morning paper and some letters, which were in his 
hand. 


“Did 


Horace screamed louder than before, as though to 
emphasize the fact he was howling. 

“He’s been rude in front of the gentleman, and 
I’d ordered him out of the room to Ffnish his break- 
said his wife. 


fast in the scullery.’ 


“Had a jolly good night’s rest,’ 
mark, 

“Of course you have, young man, of course. I told 
you you would. It couldn't have been otherwise. Im- 
possible’ 

There was silence after that for a few minutes; 
then, leaning towards me, he exclaimed: 

“ Chickens!” 

I was surprised at the remark, and thinking I might 
not have heard correctly, said, ‘““I beg your pardon?” 
“T’ve made my mind up, and this very morning I’m 
going to fix up a chicken-house with some of those old 
boxes along by the side of the garden wall.” 

Just then out came his wife to say that there was a 
man at the frent door with a hamper of live stock. 

“The chickens!’” he exclaimed. “Good Lor’! I 
didn’t expect him until to-morrow Bring them 
through, tell him.” . 

The man appeared, carrying a hamper, 
which stuck sundry wisps of straw. 

Horace and Maggie arrived home from school, and 
despite. their father’s remarks to leaye the hamper 
alone, kept pulling pieces of straw out, and sticking 
them through the wicker again, te make the chickens 
cluck and scramble about inside. 


I ventured to re- 


out of 


It was a very old hamper they were in, and how 
it happened If couldn't quite say. I have an :dea that 
Horace pulled the string that fastened the lid as he 
tugged a piece of straw out. Anyway, something went 
wrong with the lid, and out came the fowls. 

The children yelled, the fowls rashed about in al 
directions. : 

Then I discovered that the landlord had put the 
wire up from the inside of the run, and was rushing 
up and down, with a hammer in his hand, like a mad 
rooster, trying to get out. 

Finally he scrambled up on to the roof of the 
roosting-house, 

Of course, it was certainly not built to bear the 
weight of sixteen stone, and down it came, landing him 
inside. 

Picking himself up, he broke the wire asunder ana 
dashed out. 

“Tl lend you a hand to put thiogs right,” T re- 
marked. 

He never spoke; he only trrned to stare at the 
crowing cockerel on the warhhouse roof. 

(To be continued.) 
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| THE ELDER McNAB MOVES THE ADJOURNMENT O’ THE DEBATE. 
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Losh ainly keers whit a’ the claver-daverin’ wis aboot. . Biff, bang, bumpit! cam his Lairdship the Laird, McSwine an’ McBung, tae’say 

Naethin’ 0’ the Meenister an’ ther backsliders, slippin’, slidin’, slitherin’ oot 0’ the Toon Hi’ at TFummeltoosie were the Kirk Session wis holdin’ ~ 
it S fortnichtly debate on the Ungodliness 0’ the Age an’.ihe High Price o’ Whuskey—wi’ Scotlan’s G'ory at their heels, belabourin’ them for 
rivellin’, babblin’, blichtit eediots. McSlop, the polisman, did a’ his wee best tae pit a spoke-in the proceedin’s but tt availit naethin'. Ilka time 
€ endeevorit tae modify the Pride o’ Caledonia’s remarks, the Bricht an’ Blythesome Beauty. 0’ the Brooside blazit up wi, richteous indeegnation. 
An’ whit for no? “ Ye chuckle-heedit, shuttle-gabbit loonatics,’’ he remonstratit, “ Ye-toom-skull’d whuffle-whaufflers, ye! I'll teach ve tae argeefy 
wt an Elder o’ the Kirk aboot the rubeecundity o’ his nasal probooscis. Ye ken fine that ’tis ainly causit by indigeestion frae whilk I hae suffert 
Sin syne I wis a wee, bonnie bairnie on my mither’slap!’’ an’ wi’ these gentle words o’ wisdom the Elder rose and th? Session stood adjournit. 

Forbye the side door wis the quickest wa’ oot, an’ the weekit schramblit oot first an’ the Elder brocht up the rear ; for weel they kent tht the shortest 

wa’ hame in doon hill wi’ a red-hot, deevil ahint ’em! aes : 
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THE F.O.S. GALLERY. EASILY EXPLAINED. GOOP SPORTS. 
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W. J. A. Davies. A reigning exponent of robust 
Rucger. Cartain of our Engish Fifteen. 
Always ahead and never offside. Hope he’ll 
be happy when married. 


am think I hear a noise in the shop, Abe.” 
It's all right, Rachel. It vos only the seguritecs aggumulating interest.” 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, F.O.S. 

Her Majesty, Queen Mary, must be a proud” and 
happy mother to have bought up such a family of 
universal favourites. Each of her children seems to 
rival the others in popularity, and just now H.R.H. The 
Duke of York is making the running and forging ahead. 


Wherever he goes he earns golden opinions—charming f}\})_4/ A). j\) || al Oe ty 4 Na, 
in personality, full of tact, humour and patience, devoid ul OST Pacts) Pd of, 4 Sip ae Ae 
of swank or side, yet, if desirable, able to assert the I, 4 Bit? O Da. ee ¢ ee: y \\ \\ 
necessary dignity of his position, and always looking as * \ 

eee \\\)) 


a Lancashire lass observed, ‘‘as if he had Just been 
newly washed and scrubbed and turned out of a band 
box!” We, asa nation, are fortunate in having in the, 
Royal House not only princes but real English 
gentlemen. ; : 
Chiefly because as a popular Prince he was created » Fi ~, the summer.” Se 

Friend of Sloper, and the Award of Merit bestowed on + Bat: AM—iteawfel immo eet, ain't ie?” ue te Eas, Sethe, 
him November 25th, 1922. “Not a bit, Liz! It's ‘armless, Liz—quite ‘armless !” to get a job.” 


Walker Wadace—™ , diike to be an actor in 


ms 
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I. There was an awfully fasticious young girl-rerson who, upon suddenly discovering that her 2. She very nearly fixed it up with young Scumbleart the eminent young portrait cain er—when 
fiance’s eyebrows met. in tte middle, found herselt utterly unab‘e to go on with it! *‘I could never asmall patch of skin visible in the depth of hish ir—‘‘ Horrors,” she exc'aised, “Fo ney if 1 hal 
marry aman.” she said, “ with eyebrows [ke moustaches!”’ And ske broke it off on the spot! And found that out afterwards! Oh no, I could never marry a man with aspace to let «t#he back.’’ And 


Cupi« said, *‘ My word, she isn’t half pariicular!’’ . again she was free! 
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She a!most entrusted her young life to Young Sonnet the great poet. But, as she exclaimed— 


3. : 
“He looks like a Greek God when he is sitting down, dear, but he ¢s a little on the ‘stout s/de’ isn’t ._ 4. Andso Cupid got to work with his funny little ways, and—my goodness!—what a difference 
he? And his legs are a trifle shurt and inclined to be bowed, and I could never marry a man ”—etc., it made. Here-—just look here; ‘4's is what she married !. And Cupid sa‘d—*‘ Law bléss you, they’re 
esc. “‘ Look here, young-lady-my-lad,” said Cupid, ‘‘ You’re go ng all all anyhow. I shall have to all a.ike !—They did’nt count much on eyebrows and things, when I come on the Scene! 


take a hand in this!” 
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